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No. IX. 


MRS. GWYNNE. 


Euzanor Gwynne, more generally known by the familiar appella- 
‘ion of Nell Gwynne, was born at Hereford, in the year 1640.* Of 
he early part of her life little is known but what may be collected 
from the lampoons of the time; in these it is stated, she sold fish 
:bout the streets, rambled from tavern to tavern, entertaining the com- 
pany, after dinner and supper, with songs (her voice being very 
wreeable); was next taken to the house of Madam Ross, a celebrated 
sourtezan, &e. Other accounts say she was born in the Coal-yard, 
i Drury-lane, and that she was first taken notice of when selling 
oranges in the play-house; this is very probable, as Lord Rochester 
hus speaks of her in his poems :— 

The orange basket her fair arm did suit, 

Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit, 

This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold 
The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of gold. 

Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 

And from the pit she’s mounted to the stage ; 
There in full lustre did her glories shine, 

And, long eclips’d, spread forth there light divine. 
There Hart and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare, 
And made a king a rival of a player. 


Mrs. Gwynne is mentioned to have belonged to the royal company 
of comedians a few years after the opening of that theatre in 1663. 
Among the characters she is known to have personated are Queen 
Almaide, in The Conquest of Grenada; Florimel, in The Maiden 
ween; Donna Jacintha, in The Mock Astrologer; and Valeria, in 
The Royal Martyr. The bent of her genius was decidedly comic ; 
and that she seldom performed in tragedy, may be ascertained from a 
mssage in the epilogue to the latter tragedy, written by Dryden. 
Valeria has committed suicide, and is about to be borne off the stage, 
‘hen she suddenly revives, and delivers the following epilogue, which 
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~ he "are enabled to give the year and place of her birth through the assistance of 
smith, the printseller, in Lisle-street, who is preparing for the press a list of all the 


— that have ever been published in this kingdom, a work of great research, 
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Mrs. Gwynne. 





we insert, as it gives a faithful idea of the levity and licentiousness of 
the times. 


Hold, are you mad? You damn’d, confounded dog, 


I am to rise, and speak the epilogue. 


(She then addresses herself to the audience.) 


I come, kind Gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet Ladies, be not frighted, [ll be civil, 

I am, what I was, a little harmless devil ; 

For after death, we sprites have just such natures 


We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 


And therefore I, that was an actress here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. 

Gallants, look to’t, you say there are no sprites ; 

But I'll come dance about your beds at nights, 

And faith, you'll be in a sweet kind of taking, 

When I surprise you between sleep and waking. 

To tell you true, | walk,-—because I die 

Out of my calling, in a tragedy. 

O poet, damn’d duil poet, who could prove 

So senseless to make Nelly die for love ! 

Nay, what's yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter-term, in tart and cheesecake time ! 
I'll fit the fop ; for I'll not one word say 

T’ excuse his godly out-of-fashion play— 

A play, which if you dare but twice sit out, 
You'll all be slander’d, and be thought devout. 
But farewell, Gentlemen, make haste to me, 
I'm sure, ere long, to have your company. 

As for my epitaph, when I am gone, 

I'll trust no poet, but will write my own. 

Here Nelly hes, who, though she liv'd a slattern, 
Yet died a Princess, acting in Saint Cathern. 


Among the various causes which led to her being enrolled among the 
mistresses of Charles II., the following is considered the best authen- 
At the Duke’s Theatre, under Killegrew’s patent, the 
celebrated Nokes appeared in a hat larger than that usually assigned 
to Pistol, which diverted the audience so much as to help off a bad 
play. Dryden, in return, caused a hat to be made of the circumfe- 
rence of a large coach wheel, and made Mrs. Gwynne deliver an 
epilogue under it, with the brim stretched out to its utmost horizontal 
extension. No sooner did she appear in this strange dress, than the 
house was convulsed with laughter. Among the rest the king gave 
her the fullest proof of his approbation, by going behind the scenes 
after the play, and taking her home in his own coach to sup with 


ticated. 


him. 


Her son, the Duke of St. Alban’s, was born before she left the 
stage, (which we believe was in the year 1672,) viz. May 8, 1670. 
It is said, that before he was ennobled, his mother calling to him 1 
the king’s presence, said, ‘‘ Come hither, you little bastard ;” which 
the king in a gentle manner reproving her for, she told him, that she 
better name to call him by ; he was soon after created Baron 


had no 


of Hedington, and Earl of Burford, and, in January, , 
St. Alban’s.—( Granger. ) Bishop Burnet speaks of her in these terms - 


1683-4, Duke of 
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«Gwyn, the indiseretest and wildest creature that ever was in a 
sourt, continued to the end of the king’s life in great favour, and was 
»aintained at a vast expense. The Duke of Buckingham told me, 
hat when she was first brought to the king, she asked only five 
hundred pounds a year, and the king refused it. But when he told 
we this, about four years after, he said she had got of the king above 
xty thousand pounds. She acted all persons in so lively a manner, 
and was such a constant diversion to the king, that even a new mis- 
tress could not drive her away; but, after all, he never treated her 
with the decencies of a mistress.”—History of his Own Times, Vol. 1. 
p. 869. The same author notices the king’s attention to her on his 
death-bed. 

Cibber, who was dissatisfied with the bishop’s account of Nell, 
ays, “If we consider her in all the disadvantages of her rank and 
education, she does not appear to have had any criminal errors, more 
remarkable than her sex’s frailty, to answer for; and if the same 
author, in his latter end of that prince’s life, seems to reproach his 
memory with too kind a concern for her support, we may allow, it 
becomes a bishop to have had no eyes or taste for the frivolous charms 
or playful badinage of a king’s mistress; yet, if common fame of 
her may be believed, which in my memory was not doubted, she had 
less to be laid to her charge than any other of those ladies who were 
inthe same state of preferment. She never meddled in matters of 
serious moment, or was the tool of working politicians ; never broke 
into those amorous infidelities which others in that grade are accused 
of, but was as visibly distinguished by her particular personal in- 
clination to the king, as her rivals were by their titles and grandeur.” 

One of Madame Sevigné’s letters exhibits no bad portrait of Mrs. 
Gwynne :—‘* Mademoiselle de K. Keroualle, (afterwards Duchess of 
Portsmouth) has not been disappointed in any thing she proposed. 
Sie desired to be mistress to the king, and she is so; he lodges with 
ier almost every night, in the face of all the court: she has had a 
son, who has been acknowledged, and presented with two duchies ; 
she amasses treasures, and makes herself feared and respected by as 
many as she can; but she did not foresee that she should find a young 
actress in her way, whom the king dotes on, and she has it not in her 
power to withdraw him from her. He divides his care, his time, and 
lis health between these two. ‘The actress is as haughty as Ma- 
demoiselle; she insults her, she makes grimaces at her, she attacks 
her, she frequently steals the king from her, and boasts whenever he 
gives her the preference. She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, 
and of an agreeable humour ; she sings, she dances, she acts her part 
with a good grace. She has a son by the king, and hopes to have 
him acknowledged. As to Mademoiselle, she reasons thus :—‘ This 
duchess, said she, pretends to be a person of quality; she says she is 
related to the best families in France; whenever any person of dis- 
unction dies, she puts herself into mourning. If she be a lady of 
such quality, why does she demean herself to be a courtezan? She 
cught to die with shame. As for me, it is my profession; I do not 
pretend to any thing better. He has a son by me; I pretend that he 
“ght to acknowledge him, and I am well assured he will, for he loves 
lie as Well as Mademoiselle.’ This creature gets the upper hand, and 
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discountenances and embarrasses the duchess extremely. (Letter 99.) actol 
Mrs. Pennant says she resided at her house, in what was then called P|! noth 
Mall. Itis the first good one on the left hand of St. James's square, as of th 
we enter from Pall Mall. The back room on the ground floor was to eC 
(within memory) entirely of looking glass, as was said to have been citin 
the ceiling. Over the chimney was her picture; and that of her whic 
sister was in the third room. At this house she died, in the year the | 
1691, and was pompously interred in the parish church of St. Martin zetle 
in the Fields; Dr. Tennison, then vicar, and afterwards archbishop of relat 
Canterbury, preached her funeral sermon. This sermon, we learn, ™ 
was shortly afterwards brought forward at court, by Lord Jersey, to Rich 
impede the doctor's preferment; but Queen Mary, having heard the went 
objection, answered, “ What then?” in a sort of discomposure to 0 
which she was but little subject; “I have heard as much; this is a lade 
sign that that poor unfortunate woman died penitent; for, if I can with 
read a man’s heart through his look, had not she made a pious and resp 
a christian end, the doctor could never have been induced to speak The 
well of her.” Life of Dr. Thomas Tennison, p. 20. Cibber also says pro) 
he had been unquestionably informed, that our fair offender's repent- proc 
ance appeared in all the contrite symptoms of a christian sincerity. effec 
Mrs. Gwynne was most munificent in her charities; and to her the 
eternal fame be it remembered, that she instigated the king to erect invi 
Chelsea Hospital as an asylum for disabled soldiers. The ground on ax: 
which it stands was given by her as an encouragement of the design. that 
sing 
the 
Wig 
EMIGRANT ACTORS. ~ 
ur 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. som 
“ Tow chances it they travel ?—Their residence, both in reputation and profit was ton 
better.” —Jlamlet. dep 
Sir,—Of late years, an inclination for taking speculative trips to En, 
the United States of America has become extremely prevalent amongst nov 
the London performers; and as no one, so far as I am aware, has Its 
hitherto been at the trouble to chronicle these doings, (excepting some ind 
brief notices of the earlier adventurers in Jansen’s Stranger in America, fina 
1807), I purpose, in the present paper, to note down, in chronological ant 
order, a few trivial fond records of the principal actors and actresses no} 
who have made the experiment, accompanied by a word or two on the 
rise of the theatre beyond the Atlantic. kon 
Dramatic performances in America are but of recent origin. Jansen, an 
in fact, goes so far as to assert that the very first took place a few his 
years only before the commencement of the revolutionary war, when = 
Mr. Douglas, father-in-law of Mrs. Mattocks, who had been an actor the 
at Goodman’s Fields, emigrated to Philadelphia, and built a theatre : 
0 


there, in which plays were represented by a small company from 
England, with much success, until the breaking out of the rebellion, ~_ 
when he was forced to abandon the undertaking with the loss of all | 
his property. Yo 

This might possibly be the first establishment of a regular theatre 
as distinguished from mere strolling concerns, but it 1s certain tha! 


an 
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actors of some kind had exhibited in America long before. To say 
nothing of the probabilities of the case, numerous indisputable proofs 
of the facts might be adduced, if necessary ; but as it is not my object 
» compile a history of the American stage, I shall content myself with 
citing merely one, on account of a curious coincidence of names 
which it presents. In 1824, the editor of a New-York paper, under 
he head of “Seventy Years Ago,” extracted from a file of the Ga- 
ztte, published weekly in that city in 1750, a series of paragraphs 
relating to American matters, amongst which was the following :— 

« April 29, 1750.—Mr. Kean, the tragedian, took his benefit in 
Richard the Third; the last time he performed. After which he 
went into the employ of Mr. Murray, as clerk.” 

On the return of peace between England and the colonies, the Phi- 
ladelphia theatre was re-opened by Hallam (son-in-law of Douglas), 
with another English company, which is said to have been a very 
respectable one, but did not include any individual of much note. 
The success of the adventure being great, a rival establishment was 
projected by one of the principal actors, named Wignell, who having 
procured the necessary subscriptions for carrying the design into 
effect, proceeded to England to collect performers. In the interim, 
the manager of the old house, to counteract the threatened opposition, 
invited fresh recruits from the London boards, and amongst these 
auxiliaries appeared, (as I think) the first English actress of celebrity 
that had crossed the Atlantic, in the person of Mrs. Wrighten, the 
singer, who had recently eloped from her husband. ‘This was about 
the year 1791, and their affairs were prosperous till 1793, when 
Wignell returned with a formidable troop of 75 individuals,—tragic, 
comic, vocal, and instrumental,—amongst whom were Miss Broad- 
hurst and Mrs. Oldmixon (late Miss George), who had both acquired 
some popularity in London as singers; Mrs. Merry (late Miss Brun- 
ton), a tragic actress of much celebrity; and, to superintend the ballet 
department, Byrne, of Covent Garden, who found his way back to 
England in 1800. The contention of the rival houses, from the mere 
novelty of the thing, excited great interest in Philadelphia, each having 
its party of ardent advocates, who extolled their own favourites as 
indiscriminately as they abused those of the opposite faction; but 
inally it seemed to be admitted, that the old company surpassed their 
antagonists in comedy and opera, while the new house had the supe- 
nority in tragedy and pantomime.* 

After a rivalry of some two or three years, the manager of the old 
house, finding, probably, that the contest produced but little profit, 
and being attracted by the growing importance of New-York, removed 
his forces to that city, leaving a clear field at Philadelphia to his 
antagonist Wignell, whose ranks about this time were strengthened by 
the accession of Mrs. Williamson, formerly Miss Fontenelle, from 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket, (who died in 1800); and of 
Cooper, an actor who played in London thirty years ago, again in 


ee 





* At the same period an amphitheatre was open in Philadelphia, and another in New- 


York, under the management of two Englishmen, named Ricketts and Lailson, who both 


“jue Fi fortunes, and were both drowned on their way home. Ricketts was the earliest 
nglish equestrian of celebrity. 
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1803, and was laughed off the stage the other day at Drury, when }. 
attempted Macbeth. Cooper, however, has always been a favourite 
in America; but although generally considered a native of tha 
country, he is, in reality, an Englishman. About this time, also 
Bernard, of Covent Garden, whose Reminiscences have just appeared 
visited America, where he remained six-and-twenty years, much liked 
in a wide range of comic parts; and likewise an actor of the last cep. 
tury, named Fennell, of whom some notices may be found in the 
Memoirs of Cooke by Dunlap. 

In 1797 one or more regular theatres had been established at New. 
York and Boston, as well as at Philadelphia, detachments from which 
played occasionally a few nights at other places in the Union; but a 
Baltimore, the magistrates, dreading the consequences of large nun- 
bers congregating during the hot season, interdicted all stage exhibi- 
tions between the end of May and the beginning of October. This 
regulation was attributed by the performers to puritanical prejudice, 
rather than to a regard for the public safety; but it appears to have 
been not unnecessary, for at Charleston, where similar precautions 
were neglected, numbers fell victims to the pestiferous climate and 
the yellow fever. Amongst the earliest sufferers was Mrs. Wrighten, 
(who had married a druggist of New-York, named Pownal,) with one 
of her daughters, whom she was bringing forward as an actress, 
Mrs. Oldmixon shared her fate, and many other English performers, 
unknown to fame in their native country. Miss Broadhurst’s death 
was attended with melancholy circumstances. Viewing with dread 
the havoc made amongst her associates, she intreated her mother to 
spend the sickly months with her on Sullivan’s Island, a healthy place 
of great resort, and permit her to decline a proffered situation as first 
singer at the public gardens. ‘lhe mercenary parent refused to 
acquiesce; and the victim, whose prophetic soul anticipated the fatal 
result, entered upon her engagement, sung a few nights, was taken ill, 
and expired. In 1798, also, Mrs. Merry’s husband, of Della Crusca 
notoriety, dying of an apoplectic fit at Baltimore, the lady sought 
consolation in a second match with Wignel the manager; but he, 
likewise, being cut off suddenly, she a third time entered into the 
matrimonial state with Warren (from Bath), who had been employed 
to assist her in the management of the theatre.* A few years after 
this, finding her attraction in America somewhat on the wane, she 
contemplated returning to England, and various preparatory flourishes 
of trumpets in the papers, announced that she was about to resume 
her station on the London boards; but the fates had otherwise de- 
creed, for on the 5th of July, 1808, she passed into eternity at Alex- 
andria, after a short illness, in her fortieth year. 

We have thus seen that all the English performers of eminence 








—— 





* What would Middleton have said to this, who, in his More Dissemllers besides 
Women, tells us that 





" Once to marry 
Is honourable in woman; and her ignorance 
Stands for a virtue, coming new and fresh : 
But second marriage shows desire in flesh. 
Thence lust, and heat, and common custom grows,— 
Butshe’s part virgin who but one man knows.” 
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-ho sought wealth and distinction in America during the last century, 
und only untimely graves. Let us now inquire into the fortune of 
hose who have succeeded them. 

“It was, I think, somewhere about 1801, that Whitlock, the manager 
 Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other places, who had married Miss 
Elizabeth Kemble, sister of Mrs. Siddons, proceeded to Boston, 
where he engaged the theatre, and introduced his wife as principal 
utress; but, though much admired, she was deemed considerably 
aferior to Mrs. Merry. In 1803 she brought forward her son as 
Norval; and in October, 1807, I find her again in London, supporting 
he character of Elwina, in Mrs. More’s tragedy of ‘ Percy,” at 
Drury Lane, since which period I know nothing of her proceedings. 
Her husband died in England in 1822. 

The next in point of time, and by far the most celebrated of English 
stors hitherto seen in America, was Cooke, who, in 1810, having 
been entrapped into an engagement at New-York, sailed from Liver- 
pool in October, and made his first appearance on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, as Richard the Third. His popularity there, as well as at Boston, 
baltimore, and Philadelphia, surpassed all precedent; but even to 
spitomise this brilliant termination of an eccentric career, would far 
exceed my limits; the reader is therefore referred to his Life by 
Dunlap, one of the New-York managers, 1813, a work which, though 
containing an infinite deal of nothing, furnishes also a rich variety of 
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ath information and amusement, especially in its report of Cooke’s conver- 
ead sitions, some of which are detailed with admirable effect. His freaks 
to and debaucheries while in America, are also narrated in a most lively 
are manner, ‘ exhibiting a singular picture of the human mind in that 
rst state of vibration between inclination and conviction, which is scarcely 

to less horrible than the anguish of despair. Let the drunkard read, and 
atal ly from the delusions of intemperance!” This passage I transcribe 


ill, 
sca 
ght 


om a review of Dunlap’s book in the Theatrical Inquisitor for Oc- 
ober, 1813; and I add, with a sigh over poor inconsistent human 
nature, that the writer of it soon after fell a victim to the vice which 





he, ie so earnestly deprecated, dying in a fit of delirium, brought on by 
the indulging in inordinate potations of brandy. But, alas! as Chaucer 
ved remarked, four centuries ago— 

“ The greatest clarkes ben not the wisest men.’’—Reve’s Tale. 

hes [ scarcely need mention, that Cooke died in America within two 
me years after his arrival, and was buried in the cemetery of St. Paul’s 
de- Church, New-York, where a tomb, graced with a doggrel couplet, 
eX- was placed over his remains by Kean, in 1821. 

To some of those who remain to be noticed, I can allot but a brief 
nce ‘pace; and shall therefore merely mention that Holman, one of the 
be ‘glorious eight,” who in 1800 rebelled against certain acts of the 
se Covent Garden manager, and subsequently (or, as was said, conse- 


juently) quitted his situation in that theatre to become a wanderer 
‘bout the country, after performing for a few nights at the Haymarket 
‘1811, proceeded in the following year with his daughter to America, 
nd died five years after at New-York. 

Early in 1817, that “ Wandering Melodist,” Incledon, whose 
pwers were perceptibly on the decline, and whose capricious vanity 
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had excluded him from his old situation at Covent Garden, Projected 
a visit to the New World, and took leave of his London friends at the 
Opera House, on the 24th of March, on which occasion a well-written 
poetical address was delivered by Dowton. Incledon sailed from 
Liverpool in August, and after an absence of twelve months, returned 
to England, wonderful to relate, unaffected either by the climate o; 
“the drink,” and, I believe, with a good round sum in his pocket, 
Some paragraphs, alluding slightingly to the state of the orchestras in 
America, having about this time appeared in the newspapers, he ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the editor of the Morning Chronicle 
in which he said,—‘ With regard to musical science in America, 
must say, that I was agreeably surprised at finding it in every pro- 
vince in such high cultivation. At St. Paul’s Church, New-York, | 
sung in an oratorio, which was, throughout, performed in a style 
which would have done credit to London.” 

About the same period, Phillips, of Drury Lane and the Lyceum, 
made a most successful trip to America, which he repeated in 1821, 
And now the visionary expectation of thus attaining at once to opv- 
lence, began to spread its contagion amongst all ranks of performers, 
One of the first to feel its influence was Wallack, who made his ap- 
pearance at New-York, as Macbeth, on the 7th of September, 1818: 
Lady Macbeth by Mrs. Entwisle. He was followed, at the close of 
the English Opera House season, in the same year, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bartley, who arrived in November; she opening in Isabella, ( Fatal 
Marriage, ) and he, on the following evening, as Falstaff. Six weeks 
after, Maywood, from Drury, made his first attempt in Richard the 
Third; and about the same period, several others of less note found 
their way across the Atlantic, amongst whom may be mentioned Bet- 
terton, formerly of Covent Garden, and father of Mrs. Glover, who 
opened at Baltimore in Lord Ogleby; also, a daughter of old Lee 
Sugg, (once known as the Infant Billington), from the Tottenhan- 
street Theatre, who made her entrance at New-York, as Jessy Oat- 
land, and some time after captivated a Yankee senator, who made love 
to her “ in honourable fashion,” and took her from the stage. The 
Bartleys remained till the summer of 1820, she delivering readings 
and playing the leading parts, at all the principal towns in the Union, 
supported by Wallack. Maywood has made America his home, 
and has now, I think, a theatre at Baltimore. Wallack re-visited 
England in 1820; played first business at Drury for a season ; pro- 
ceeded again to America at the close of 1821, when he had the ill luck 
to get his left leg broken in two places, by the overturning of a coach 
against Brunswick Bridge, which disabled him for some months from 
doing more than play lame characters, such as Captain Bertram, ( Birth- 
Day,) and give recitations, imitations, &c. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1823, and resumed his place at Drury, where he has since 
remained, with the exception of the season 1828-9, when he dele- 
gated the post of acting-manager to Cooper for a year, and embarked 
a third time for America; being, I believe, upon the whole, the most 
fortunate and popular English actor known in that country. | 

“ Here break we off awhile.” I thought to have said my “*Y al 
the compass of one paper, but the materials grow upon my hands, an 
find it will be impossible to do justice to the vagaries of those sing ' 
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ile gentlemen, Messrs. Booth and Kean, the “ foray” of Mathews, 
he melancholy fate of Conway, and various other matters, without 
ing allowed to gossip through a second article. I shall therefore, 
\(r, Editor, conclude for the present, and ask leave to prose again. 

‘* No more yet of this, 


For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast.” 


C.F. L. Oct. 19, 1830. P,P. 








NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WRITINGS OF OUR EARLY 
DRAMATISTS. 


(Continued from page 271.) 


BENJAMIN JONSON. 


“ Next Jonson came, instructed from the school 
To please by method and invent by rule, 
His studious patience and laborious art 
With regular approach essay’d the heart : 
Cold approbation gave the lingering lays, 
And they who durst not censure, scarce could praise.” 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


Tus erudite and excellent dramatist was born in Hartshorne-lane, 
near Charing-cross, on the 11th of June, 1574, and had the singular 
happiness of receiving his education under the illustrious Camden, at 
Westminster. His family was reputable, but his mother marrying a 
«cond time, his stepfather, a bricklayer, took him from school to 
work at his own trade. ‘* And let not them blush,” says Fuller, 
speaking of this circumstance in his English Worthies, with his usual 
amusing but often expressive quaintness, ‘ let not them blush that 
lave, but those that have not a lawful calling. He helped in the 
building of the new structure of Lincoln’s Inn, when, having a trowel 
uhis hand he had a book in his pocket.” Jonson could find no way 
if escaping from his humble employment, except by enlisting as a 
nvate soldier ; accordingly he served for some time in that capacity 
wainst the Spaniards in the Netherlands, and gained a high reputa- 
won for personal prowess, of which he was in after life not a little 
vain, 

On his return to England, he entered himself at St. John’s College, 
Lumbridge, but the state of his finances obliged him soon to quit this 
sidence. On his quitting the University he applied to the stage for 
‘taintenance, and became a member of an obscure company which 
Ktlormed at the Curtain Theatre, in Shoreditch. His talents, how- 
‘ver, were ill adapted to this business; and from the life of an actor 
ie undertook the more arduous task of dramatic writing. His first 
i Every Man in his Humour, acted in 1598, was so successful that 
' ed him to furnish a play annually, till his time was occupied by the 
“imposition of The Masques, &c. with which the accession of James 
‘celebrated. In 1613, he was in France, but the occasion of his 
ing and the stay he made are alike uncertain. In 1616 he pub- 
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pe 4 folio volume of his Works, and on the death of Samuel 
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Daniel, in October, 1619, he succeeded as Poet Laureat. He con- 
tinued to write for the court and the stage; but in 1629, one of his 
comedies was hissed off the stage. From this time he fell into 
necessitous circumstances, Owing as well to the negligence of his 
disposition as to his fondness for convivial society. Ben Jonson, 
Shakspeare, Beaumont, and other of their contemporaries, used to 
assemble at the Mermaid Tavern, Cornhill, where, under Sir Walte; 
Raleigh, an intellectual and convivial society of the wits of the age 
was formed, called the Mermaid Club, which, says one of the most 
acute writers of his day, Mr. Gifford, ‘‘ combined more talent and 
genius, perhaps, than ever met together before or since.” Beav- 
mont, in writing to London from the country in a poetic epistle, ful 
of jovial wit, says :— 
“The sun which doth the greatest comfort bring 
To absent friends, because the self-same thing 
They know they see, however absent, is 
Here our best haymaker: forgive me thus ; 
It is our country style :—in this warm shine 
[ lie, and dream of your full Mermaid wine. 
. * a * 
Methinks the little wit I had is lost, 
Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid? Hard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. Then when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past, —wit, that might warrant 
For the whole city to talk foolishly, 
Till that were cancell’d, and when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty ; though but downright fools, more wise.” 


Jonson was a bon-vivant, and did not confine himself to the Mer- 
maid ; he was a great frequenter of the Devil Tavern by Temple-bar, 
(now occupied by Child’s-place) and the Swan Tavern near Charing: 
cross. His first interview with Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Corbet, 
which took place at a tavern, is thus described by Corbet :—“ Ben 
Jonson was at a tavern, and in comes Bishop Corbet (but not so then) 
into the next room. Ben Jonson calls for a quart of wine and gives 
to the tapster, ‘ Sirrah !’ says he, ‘ carry this to the gentleman in the 
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next chamber, and tell him I sacrifice my service to him.’ The 
fellow did, and in those terms: ‘ Friend,’ says Bishop Corbet, ‘! 
thank him for his love, but prithee tell him from me, that he 1s MIs 
taken, for sacrifices are always burnt. ”* This happy allusion to the 
mulled wine of the time greatly pleased the jovial dramatist. In an 
extempore grace made before King James, after blessing the king, 
queen, the palsgrave, and his wife, he thus concluded : 
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* Collection of “ Mery Passages and Jeastes,’’ Harl. MS. No. 6395. 
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“ God bless them all, and keep them safe, 
And God bless me, and God bless Ralph!’ 


James “ was mighty inquisitive,” says Aubrey, “ to know who this 
Ralph was. Ben told him it was the drawer at the Swan Tavern by 
Charing-cross, who draws him good canary. For this drollery his 
Majesty gave him an hundred pounds.” Rare Ben appears to have 
owed much of his inspiration to sack and canary. In a MS. preserved 
st Dulwich, and said to be his journal, he ascribes the failure of some 
ofhis pieces to the death of “ honest Ralph,” when he appears to 
have left the house ; for, says he, “‘ I and my boy drank bad wine at 
the Devil.” This, however, was not always the case, for in another 
memorandum, he says, ‘* The first speech in my Catiline, spoken to 
Sylla’s ghost, was writ after I had parted with my friends at the 
Devil Tavern; I had drank well that night, and had brave notions.” 

It has been asserted, that Charles I. hearing of his distress, sent 
him ten guineas, on which Jonson said, ‘‘ His Majesty has sent me 
ten guineas because I am poor and live in an alley; go and tell him 
that his soul lives in an alley.” This assertion is, however, to be 
doubted, because in Jonson’s works is to be found an epigram, “ ‘To 
King Charles, for an hundred pounds he sent me in my sickness, 
1629,” 

As much has been said respecting the alleged rivalship and dis- 
sension between Jonson and Shakspeare, we shall give a few par- 
ticulars, from which we think it will appear that they both were 
entirely free from personal ill-will. Shakspeare’s connexion with 
Jonson has been differently related ; it is said, that when Jonson was 
unknown to the world, he offered a play to the theatre, which was 
rejected after a very careless perusal, but that Shakspeare having cast 
his eye on it, conceived so favourable an opinion of it, that he after- 
wards recommended Jonson and his writings to the public. For this 
candour he is said to have been repaid by Jonson, when the latter 
became a poet of note, with an envious disrespect. Dr. Farmer, 
Mr. Gifford, and other critics, have, however, triumphantly proved, 
that the once generally received opinion of Jonson’s malignant feelings 





















































a towards his friend and benefactor is void of the slightest foundation 
bar «~““ttuth; but that on the contrary he was ready, on all occasions, 
baad to admit the wonderful merit of his less learned, but more highly 
rbet, gifted contemporary. Pope says, that Jonson “ loved Shakspeare as 
Beam “elas honoured his memory ; celebrates the honesty, openness, and 
hen) lrankness of his temper, and only distinguishes, as he reasonably 
es it ought, between the real merit of the author and the applauses of the 
the players.” And on the death of Shakspeare, our author wrote an elegy 
The his honour, inscribed his effigy with panegyrical verses, and fur- 
6] ushed a preface for the first edition of his plays; nor did the lapse 
naial of years cool his regard, or efface from his mind the recollection of his 
y the “ompanion ; in his declining days, he declared with all the energy of 
nal uth, “I loved the man and do honour his memory, on this side 
‘ing, idolatry, as much as any.” 


rating omParative view of these illustrious writers is too inte- 
truth to be omitted. * Shakspeare was an eminent instance of the 
uth of that rule: Poeta nascitur, non fit, (one is not made, but born a 
poet.) Indeed his learning was but very little ; so that as Cornish 
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diamonds are not polished by any lapidary, but are pointed ang 
smoothed, even as they are taken out of the earth, so nature itself was 
all the art which was used upon him. Many were the wit combats 
betwixt him and Ben Jonson, which two I beheld, likea Spanish great 
galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former 
was built far higher in learning, solid, but slow in his performances, 
Shakspeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides and take advantage of all winds by 
the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

Jonson died in 1637, at the age of 63. He was interred in West- 
minster Abbey, and the inscription, ‘* O rare Ben Jonson,” placed over 
his grave. ‘The bust which now marks his place in the Abbey, was 
put up by the second Earl of Oxford. 

Jonson’s dramas, the titles and dates of which are given below,* 
are extremely numerous; they are much more correct and classical 
than Shakspeare’s, but they are not so constantly irradiated by the 
beams of genius. very Man in his Humour is the only one of his 
plays that retains a place on the stage; yet Volpone has never been 
equalled in its way, and Sejanus breathes of the venerable spirit of 
antiquity, and conjures up before us all the grandeur and glory of old 
Rome. Dryden’s character of Jonson is so admirable and just, that 
it would be improper to omit it here :— 

“If we look upon him while he was himself (for his last plays were 
but his dotage), | think him the most learned and judicious writer 
which any theatre ever had. He was a most severe judge of himself 
as well as others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it. In his works you find little to retouch or alter. 
Wit and language, and humour also, in some measure, we had before 
him; but something of art was wanting to the drama till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the passions; his genius was too sullen and 
saturnine to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such a height. Humour was his 
proper sphere, and in that he delighted most to represent mechanic 
people. He was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and 
Latin, and he borrowed boldly from them ; there is scarce a poet or 
historian among the Roman authors of those times, whom he has not 
translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has done his robberies so 
openly, that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. He 


we 





* Comedies.—Every Man in his Humour, 1598. 4to. 1601. Volpone, or the For, 
1605. Epicene, or the Silent Woman, 1609. The Case is Altered, 1609. The Alchy- 
mist, 1610. Bartholomew Fair, 1614. The Devil is an Ass, 1616. The Staple of 
News, 1625. The New Inn, or the Light Heart, 1629. Magnetic Lady, or Humours 
Reconciled. A Taleofa Tub. Eastward Hoe, 1605, (with Fletcher and Middleton. ) 
The Widow, 1652. Tragedies.—Sejanus, his Fall, 1603. Catiline, his Conspiracy; 
1611. Mortimer’s Fall, (unfinished.) Comic Sketches.—Every Man out of his Humour, 
1601. Cynthia’s Revels, 1600. Poetaster, or his Arraignment, 1601. The Sad Shep- 
herd, or a Tale of Robin Hood, (unfinished.) Between the years 1603 and wate 
Jonson produced, almost annually, Masques and Entertainments, which were performed 
before the court, and other persons of distinguished consideration. The names of these 
productions it is unnecessary to particularise. 
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‘qvades authors like a monarch, and what would be theft in other 
vets is only victory in him. With the spoil of these writers, he so 


represents old Rome to us in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that 
fone of their poets had written either of his tragedies, we had seen 
less of it than in him. If there was any fault in his language, it was, 
hat he weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies espe- 
cially; perhaps too he did a little too much Romanize our tongue, 
leaving the words which he translated almost as much Latin as he 
fund them; wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, 
he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours. If I would com- 

re him with Shakspeare, I must acknowledge him the more correct 
poet, but Shakspeare the greater wit. Shakspeare was the Homer, 
or father of our dramatic poets; Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing ; I admire him, but I love Shakspeare. To con- 
dude of him, as he has given us the most correct plays, so in the 
precepts which he has laid down in his Discoveries, we have as many 
profitable rules for perfecting the stage, as any wherewith the French 
can furnish us.” 


How to find a Witch, and how she is to be hunted. 


Tuck. Hear you how 
Poor Tom, the cook, is taken! all his joints 
Do crack, as if his limbs were tied with points: 
His whole frame slackens, and a kind of rack 
Runs down along the spondils of his back ; 
A gout or cramp now seizeth on his head, 
Then falls into his feet; his knees are lead; 
And he can stir his either hand no more 
Than a dead stump to his office as before. 
Alken. He is bewitch'd. 
Clarion. This is an argument 
Both of her malice, and her power we see. 
Alken. She must by some device restrained be, 
Or she'll go far in mischief. 
Robin. Advise how, 
Sage shepherd; we shall put it straight in practice. 
Alken. Send forth your woodmen then into the walks, 
Or let them prick her footing hence; a witch 
Is sure a creature of melancholy, 
And will be found, or sitting in her fourm, 
Or else at relief, like a hare. 
Clarion. You speak, 
Alken, as if you knew the sport of witch-hnnting, 
Or starting of a hag. 
Robin. Go, sirs, about it, 
Take George here with you, he can help to find her. 
Little John, Rare sport, I swear, this hunting of the witch 
Will make us. 
Scarlet. Let’s advise upon’t like huntsmen. 
George. An we can shy her once, she is our own. 
Scatchlock. First think which way she fourmeth, on what wind, 
Or north, or south. 
George. For, as the shepherd said, 
A witch is a kind of hare. 
Scatchlock. And marks the weather, as the hare does. 
John. Where shall we hope to find her? 
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Alken. Know you the witches’ dell? 
Scarlet. No more than I do the walks of hell. 
Alken. Within a gloomy dimble she doth dwell, 
Down in a pit o’ergrown with brakes and briars, 
Close by the ruins of a shaken abbey, 
Torn with an earthquake down into the ground, 
’Mongst graves, and grots, near an old charnel-house, 
Where you shall find her sitting in her fourm, 
As fearful and melancholic, as that 
She is about; with caterpillars, kells, 
And knotty cobwebs, rounded in with spells, Lo 
Thence she steals forth to relief, in the fogs, 
And rotten mists, upon the fens and bogs, 
Down to the drowned lands of Lincolnshire ; 
To make ewes cast their lambs, swine eat their farrow ! 
The housewife’s tun not work, nor the milk churn! 
Writhe children’s wrists, and suck their breath in sleep ! 
Get vials of their blood! and where the sea 
Casts up his slimy ooze, search for a weed 
To open locks with, and to rivet charms 
Planted about her, in the wicked seat 
Of all her mischiefs, which are manifold. 







John. 1 wonder such a story would be told . 
Of her dire deeds. 
George. I thought a witch’s banks 


Had enclos'd nothing, but the merry pranks 
Of some old woman. 
Scarlet. Yes, her malice more. 
Scatchlock. As it would quickly appear, had we the store 
Of his collects. 


George. Aye, this good learned man 
Can speak her right. 
Scarlet. He knows her shifts and haunts. 


Alken. And all her wiles and turns. The venom’d plants 
Wherewith she kills! where the sad mandrake grows, 
Whose groans are deathful! the dead numbing nightshade! 
The stupifying hemlock! adder’s tongue, 

And martegan, the shrieks of luckless owls 

We hear! and croaking night crows in the air! 
Green-bellied snakes! blue fire-drakes in the sky ! 
And giddy flitter mice, with leather wings! 

The scaly beetles, with their habergeons, 

That make a humming murmur as they fly! 
There, in the stocks of trees, white faye do dwell, 
And span long elves that dance about a pool. 
With each a little changeling in their arms! 

The airy spirits play with falling stars, 

And mount the sphere of fire, to kiss the moon! 
While she sits reading by the glow-worm’s light, 
Or rotten wood, o’er which the worm hath crept, 
The baneful schedule of her nocent charms, 

And binding characters, through which she wounds 
Her puppets, the Sigilla of her witchcraft. 

All this I know, and I will find her for you ; 

And shew you her sitting in her fourm; I'll lay 
My hand upon her; make her throw her scent 
Along her back, when she doth start before us. 
But you must give her law, and you shall see her 
Make twenty leaps and doubles, cross the paths, 
And then squat down beside us. 
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John. Crafty croan, 
I long to be at the sport, and to report it. 
Scarlet. We'll make this hunting of the witch as famous 
As any other blast of venery. 
George. If we could come to see her, cry So haw once— 
Alken. That I do promise, or I’m no hay finder.” 


The Sad Shepherd, or a Tale of Robin Hood. 
From The New Inn; or, the Light Heart :— 


Loven discovers to the Host of the New Inn his love for the Lavy Frances, 
and his reasons for concealing his passion from her.* 


Lovel. “ There is no life on earth, but being in love ! 

There are no studies, no delights, no business, 

No intercourse, or trade of sense or soul, 

But what is love! 1 was the laziest creature, 

The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 

The veriest drone, and ah away my life, 

Beyond the dormouse, ’till I was in Jove. 

And now I can outwake the nightingale, 

Outwatch an usurer, and outwalk him too, 

Stalk like a ghost that haunteth ‘bout a treasure, 

And all that fancied treasure; it is love! 

Host. But is your name Love-ill, or Love-well ? 

I would know that? 

Lovel. I do not know it myself, 

Whether it is. But it is love hath been 

The hereditary passion of our house, 

My gentle host, and as I guess, my friend. 

The truth is, I have loved this lady long, 

And impotently, with desire enough, 

But with no success: for I have still forborne 

To express it in my person to her. 

Host. How then? 
Lovel. I have sent her toys, verses, and anagrams, 

Trials of wit, mere trifles ; she has commended, 

But knew not whence they came, nor could she guess. 
Host. This was a pretty riddling way of wooing! 
Lovel. I oft have been too in her company, 

And looked upon her a whole day, admired her, 

Loved her, and did not tell her so, loved still, 

Looked still, and loved, and loved, and looked, and sighed ; 

But, as a man neglected, I came off, 

And unregarded. 

Host. Could you blame her, Sir, 

When you were silent, and not said a word ? 

Lovel. O, but I lov’d the more, and she might read it 

Best in my silence, had she been— 

Host. As melancholic 

As you are. Pray you, why should you stand mute, Sir? 
Lovel. O, thereon hangs a history, mine host ; 

Did you ever know, or hear, of the Lord Beaufort, 

Who served so bravely in France? I was his page; 

And, ere he died, his friend! I followed him 

First in the wars, and in the times of peace 

I waited on his studies, which were right. 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers 

No knights of the sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 

Primalions, and Pantagniels, public nothings ; 

Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister, 
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Sent out to poison courts, and infest manner ; 
But great Achilles’, Agamemnon’s acts, 

Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sleights, 
Tydides’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them, 

In his immortal fancy, for examples 

Of the heroic virtue. Or, as Virgil, 

That master of the epic poem, limn’d 

Pious AZneas, his religious prince, 

Bearing his aged parent on his shoulders, 

Rapt from the flames of Troy, with his young son. 
And these he brought to practice and to use. 
He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge, 
Then showered his bounties on me, like the Hours, 
That, open-handed, sit upon the clouds, 

And press the liberality of heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful men! But then 
The trust committed to me at his death 

Was above all, and left so strong a tye 

On all my powers, as time shall not dissolve, 
Till it dissolve itself, and bury all! 

The care of his brave heir, and only son! 

Who being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful lord, 
Hath cast his first affections on this lady. 

And though I know and may presume her such 
As out of humour, will return no love, 

And therefore might indifferently be made 

The courting-stock for all to practise on, 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn ; 

Yet out of a religion to my charge, 

And debt profess’d, I have made a self-decree, 
Ne’er to express my person, though my passion 
Burn me to cinders.” 


LOVE DEFINED. 


Lovel. What else 
Is love, but the most noble, pure affection 
Of what is truly beautiful and fair? 
Desire of union with the thing belov’d ? 
Beaufort. Ihave read somewhere, that man and woman 
Were in the first creation both one piece ; 
And being cleft asunder, ever since 
Love was an appetite to be rejoin’d. 
Lovel. It is a fable of Plato’s, in his banquet, 
And utter’d there by Aristophanes. 
Host. Twas well remember’d here, and to good use. 
But on with your description what love is, 
Desire of union with the thing belov’d. 
Lovel. I meant a definition. For I make 
The efficient cause, what’s beautiful and fair ; 
The formal cause, the appetite of union ; 
The final cause, the union itself ; 
But larger, if you'll have it by description: 
It is a flame, and ardour of the mind, 
Dead in the proper corps, quick in another's : 
Transfers the lover into the loved. 
That he, or she that loves, engraves or stamps 
The idea of what they love, first in themselves: 
Or like to glasses, so their minds take in 
The forms of their belov’d, and them reflect. 
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It is the likeness of affections, 
Is both the parent and the nurse of love. 
Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls, 
So much more excellent, as it least relates 
Unto the body; circular; eternal; 
Not feign’d or made, but born, and then so precious 
As nought can value it, but itself. So free, 
As nothing can command it, but itself. 
And in itself so round and liberal, 
As where it favours, it bestows itself. 
But we must take and understand this love, 
Along still as a name of dignity, 
Not pleasure. 
True love hath no unworthy thought, no light, 
Loose, unbecoming appetite, no strain ; 
But fixed, constant, pure, immutable. 
Beaufort. 1 relish not these philosophical feasts : 
Give me a banquet of sense, like that of Ovid, 
A form to take the eye, a voice, mine ear; 
Pure aromatics to my scent, a soft 
Smooth dainty hand to touch; and for my taste 
Ambrosiac kisses, to melt down the palate. 
Lovel. They are earthly ; lower form of lovers 
Are only taken with what strikes the senses, 
And love by that loose scale. Although I grant 
We like what’s fair, and graceful in an object, 
And (true) would use it, in them all we tend to, 
Both of our civil and domestic deeds, 
In ordering of an army, in our style, 
Apparel, gesture, building, or what not ; 
All arts and actions do affect their beauty. 
But put the case; in travel I may meet 
Some gorgeous structures, a brave frontispiece, 
Shall I stay captive in the outer court, 
Surpriz’d with that, and not advance to know 
Who dwells there, and inhabiteth the house? 
There is my friendship to be made within, 
With what can love me again; not with the walls, 
Doors, windows, architraves, the frieze, and cornice. 
My eye is lost in loving of a face, 
An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot, or other part, 
Whose all is but a statue of the mind, 
Move not, which only can make the return. 
The end of love is to have two made one, 
In will and in affection; that the minds 
Be first inoculated, not the bodies. 
The body’s love is frail, subject to change, 
And alter still with it. The mind’s is firm, 
One and the same, proceedeth first from weighing, 
And well examining what is fair and good ; 
Then what is like in reason, fit in manners ; 
That breeds good-will; good-will, desire of union ; 
So knowledge first begets benevolence, 
Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love : 
And where it starts, or steps aside from this, 
It is a mere degenerate appetite, 
A lost, oblique, deprav’d affection, 
And bears no om or character of love. 


Divest him of his noblest ornaments, 
Which are his modesty and shamefac’dness : 
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The Guilty Mother. 


And so they do that have unfit designs 

Upon the parties they pretend to love. 

For what’s more monstrous, more a prodigy, 
Than to hear me protest truth of affection 

Unto a person that I would dishonour? 

And what’s a more dishonour, than defacing 
Another's good, with forfeiting mine own, 

And drawing on a fellowship of sin? 

From note of which, though for a while we may 
Be both kept safe by caution, yet the conscience 
Cannot be cleans’d. For what was hitherto 
Call’d by the name of love, becomes destroy’d. 
Then with the fact, the innocency lost, 

The bating of affection soon will follow : 

And love is never true that is not lasting : 

No more than any can be pure or perfect, 


That entertains more than one object.” 


T. H. K. 


THE GUILTY MOTHER. 


(Concluded from page 215.) 


A Translation of Beaumarchais’ Comedy of La Meng Covrante, being 
a Sequel to the BarBer oF Sevitte, and to the Marriace oi 


FIGARO. 


Act. V.—Scene, The Apartment of the Countess Almaviva. 


Countess. This approaching inter- 
view with the Count appears as awful 
to me as if it were the hour of final 
retribution !—My blood freezes within 
my veins, and my limbs are cold with 
terror. [Aneeling.| Eternal fountain 
of all goodness, grant me the power to 
soften my husband’s heart! [Jn a 
lower tone.| Thou alone canst pene- 
trate the motives which hitherto have 
sealed my lips; and — ah—if my 
child’s happiness were not depending, 
thou knowest that I would not dare 
petition for myself. But if it be true, 
as the dear friend thou gavest assures 
me, that seventeen years of sufferance 
and contrition have, from thy boun- 
teous mercy, gained remission for my 
crime, grant me the power to save my 
child from utter misery. 

Enter Aumavrva, [ Coldly.} 

Almaviva. Madam, I have been 
informed that you desired to see me. 

Countess. I thought, my Lord, that 
we should be less liable to intrusion 
in this apartment than in your study. 

Alm. Well, Madam, speak your 
wishes. 

Countess. 


[ Zimidly.] I entreat, 


my Lord, you will be seated, and grant 
me a few moments attention. 





Alm. [Impatiently.| Vl hear you. 
as Iam. You know that in conver- 
sation, [ dislike to remain long in one 
posture. 

Countess. [ Seating herself, and speal- 
ing low.| It is about my—son, my 
Lord. 

Alm. [Sternly.| About your son, 
Madam ? 

Countess. What motive else could 
have surmounted my repugnance t 
entreat an interview, I am well aware 

ou were not desirous of granting’ 
I have just left him in such distress a 
must excite compassion from his ene- 
my. His mind is disturbed, and his 
heart almost broken, by your mandate 
to depart immediately; and, above 
all, by the harsh manner in which that 
mandate was expressed. — Ah! how 
—how, has he meritted the displeasure 
of so bountiful, so kind a fa—— friend: 
From the melancholy moment that 
our dear Alphonso was torn from us, 

the Count groans] to this very hour, 

as not Leon, who never should hin- 
self have known affliction, striven © 
diminish ours by every affections’ 
attention and regard! [Zhe Cow 
sighs, and paces the apartment r 4 
disturbed manner.] The wayward dis- 
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tion of his brother might have be- 
some a source of much more misery 
wo us! Heaven, severe, but just in 
vs decrees, may, by taking him away, 
have saved us both from anguish still 
more poignant. [The Count's agita- 
tion increases]. But has the one whom 
heaven has spared us, been ever want- 
ing in any of his duties ’—Has he yet 
nerited the least reproach 2—A model 
or his companions, he is universally 
esteemed, loved; nay—consulted ; his 
own natural par protector, my 
husband, alone, seems blind to his 
merit! [Zhe Count paces the apart- 
nent still more rapidly. The Countess, 
ncouraged by his silence, proceeds in @ 
frmer tone.] On every occasion else, 
Count Almaviva, I should hold it as 
an honour to submit my weak opinion 
to your superior judgment; but in a 
son's cause—|{ The Count stops short— 
hesitates a moment—and then walks on 
again.| While his elder brother lived, 
the hereditary pride condemned him to 
alife of celibacy—the cross of Malta 
was his doom; and custom, prejudice, 
might have veiled palpable injustice 
of this partition between two brothers 
equal in rights. 

Alm. {Endeavouring to stifle his 
woice.| Equal in rights! 

Countess. Had we found, on our 
return from Mexico, that Leon had 
already taken the vows to celibacy, 
the world would have expected Count 
Almaviva to have used his powerful 
influence to have had them absolved. 
ls it not, therefore, most astonishing, 
that you should persevere in sending 
him to Malta? I know, besides, my 
lord, that your are selling and ex- 
changing your estates; if it be in 
order to — him of them, Count 
Almaviva, hatred cannot be carried 


further. Not satisfied with this, you 
(rive him hence from your pater 


protective roof! Permit me, Count, 
to say, that treatment so extraordinary 
s scarcely justifiable in the eye of 
reason. What—what has he done to 
merit it? 

Alm, What has he done! 

Countess, | Alarmed.| I would not, 
for the universe, offend you. 

Alm What has he done! and can 
you ask the question? 


ntess. Count Almaviva—you— 
me. 
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self provoke the explosion from which 
a foolish humanity has hitherto re- 
strained me; at once hear the sen- 
tence of his fate and of your own. 

Countess. { Greatly agitated.| Ah— 
Count Almaviva! 

Alm. What has he done? 

Countess. Oh, I ask you nothing— 
I ask you nothing. 

Alm. Recollect, perfidious woman, 
how you yourself have acted; receiv- 
ing a vile adulterer in your arms, you 
have brought this wretched child into 
my house, whom you dare to call— 
my son! 

Countess. {Jn despair, endeavouring 
to rise.| Oh! let me fly. 

Alm. [| Holding her wrist down upon 
the arm of the chair.| No; you have 
provoked this explanation, and must 
not hope to fly from it. Know you 
not this writing? Is it not the work 
of your own guilty hand? And these 
characters in blood! 

Countess. [Quite overwhelmed.| I 
die with shame and terror. 

Alm. Hear a husband read those 
passages which you treasured with 
such care :—“ Rash and inconsiderate 
youth, our wretched lot is cast. Your 
crime, and my unwilling participation 
in it, receive their just chastisement; 
this day, the festival of St. Leon, I 
have brought into the world a son, 
whose presence covers me with shame, 
and drives me to despair!” [ While 
Almaviva reads with great force, the 
Countess utters some inarticulate sounds, 
which seem the effect of delirium.| And 
the child was born more than ten 
months after my departure to Naples. 

Countess. | Her hands clasped in 
prayer.| Almighty God! thou dost 
not then permit that the most hidden 
crime should go unrevealed. 

Alm. And, in the hand of your 
betrayer—‘“ The friend, who will de- 
liver these, when I shall be no more, 
is sure.” 

Countess. | Still with her hands clasp- 
« Strike, thou great arbiter of justice 

have too—too much deserved it! 
Alm. “ If the death of a wretch, who 
perishes for you, can inspire the least 
compassion, let me hope 7 

Countess. [Still in prayer.| Accept 
these excruciating pangs in expiation 
of my guilt. 


Alm. women Since you your- 
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Alm. “That the name of Leon 
transmitted to the innocent offspring 
of my crime m 

Countess. [Delirtously, her eyes 
closed.} O God! my unwilling par- 
ticipation in the crime was great indeed, 








if it equalled its chastisement! But— 
let thy will 
Alm. [Still more emphatically. ] 


And, covered with this guilt, you dare 
to call me to an account for my con- 
duct towards him! 

Countess. [Her eyes still closed. } 
Thou knowest that my mind was not 
consenting;— but what am I, alas! 
to murmur at thy decrees, when thy 
avenging arm is lifted up against me! 

Alm. And while you are pleading 
in favour of this wretched boy, you 
wear a portrait on your arm. 

Countess. { Exerting herself to rise. | 
My lord—my lord ;—I will restore it. 
{ Unbuckling the bracelet.| 1 know 
that I am no longer worthy. [ Disco- 
vering the portrait of the page as she is 
about to present it.| Heavens!—What 
confuses my sight thus? Ah—my 
senses are deserfing me!—My trou- 
bled conscience raises phantoms !— 
Anticipated reprobation!—I behold— 
that — which exists —no longer: he 
beckons me to follow—to the grave! 
You forced me to participate, and 
now you drag me down to share your 
horrible punishment. 

Alm. | Alarmed.) No; it is not. 

Countess. Horrible shade! Begone! 

Alm. Madam! be not thus alarmed. 

Countess. Go; [throws the bracelet 
Jrom her.| 1 soon shall follow. 

Alm. But, Madam, hear me—hear 
me! Alas! she faints! { The Countess, 
quite overcome, falls on the floor.) I 
have gone too far !—Good heavens !— 
help there! — No one at hand! — 
Let me fly for assistance ! [ Exit. 

Leon. { Opening the closet door, and 
rushing towards the Countess.}| O my 
mother, my mother! ‘Tis I who have 
been the death of her! Had I but 
departed without murmuring, these 
horrid disclosures would have been 





prevented! 

Alm. [Returning with Susanna.] 
And her son! 

Leon. She is dead! 

Alm. Save her, Susanna! save 
her! 

Teon. O, wretched mother! 





Susanna. 


ge [ Menderly. Lae pee 
madam :—»Support her, m 
I undo this girdle. 7a, wie 


Alm. Break—tear away her dress, 


and give her air! I should have had 
er» Ron on her. 
on. aving.] She is dead! 
She is dead! *e 7 
Enter Ficaro. 

Dead! Who?— My mistress; 4i- 
lence those exclamations. [ Taking her 
hand.| No;—she is not dead! —a 
momentary suffocation — the blood 
rushing violently—no time must be 
lost in relieving her. I will go and 
provide what is necessary. 

Alm. Fly, Figaro, fly! Save her, 
and my fortune is yours. 

Fig. I greatly need your promises 
when my mistress is in danger. Would 
I had your power to relieve her. 

Leon. O God, restore to me my 
miserable mother!—Soft—she revives. 

Sus. [ Weeping.| Speak, dear Ma- 
dam. 

Countess. [ Faintly.] 
painful tis to die! 

Leon. {Pressing her to his breast.) 
My dearest mother, do not thus alarm 
yourself. 

Countess. { Raising herself] Oh, 
heavens !—Before my judges! —Be- 
tween my husband and my son!—All 
is discovered, and criminal towards 
both !—{ Throwing herself prostrate on 
the ground.| Avenge yourselves ;— 
there can be no forgiveness for a wretch 
like me !—Guilty mother !—Unworthy 
wife! One unguarded moment has 
been the ruin of us all! —I have 
brought shame and disbonour into my 
family !—I have lighted up the torch 
of discord between the husband and 
the children. Heaven has justly de- 
creed such accumulated crimes could 
not go unpunished. Oh, may my 
death expiate them! 

Alm. O, no; recover, I beseech 
you ;—your sufferings have wounded 
me to the soul! Leon, help me, come. 
[They replace the Countess in her 
chatr, | 

Countess. Ah, would that I were 
dead ! : 

Leon. Say not so, my mother, you 
shall yet be happy. But first, let us 
repair the wrong? we have committed. 
And you, Count Almaviva, whom . 
will never more offend by any o”° 


Ah, how 
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appellation, take back your titles, for- 
unes, and your name. I have no 
ight to them. Alas! I was not 
aware of it. But, in pity, do not 
overwhelm with public shame the 
nost unfortunate of mothers, who was 
once ——. Accept then seventeen 
cears of sorrow as a past atonement 
for her!—{ Stops in violent agitation. | 
My mother and myself will quit your 
house instantly and for ever. A con- 
vent shall be her retreat; or, under 
the simple name of Leon, I will 
labour for her support. 

Countess. Leon, my worthy child, 
your courage calls me back to life. 
Yes, I may yet support it, since m 
on has the virtue not to disown his 
nother. This resolution in adversity 
will be your noble patrimony. He 
married me without a fortune; we 
vill require none from him. By my 
own hands will I support the remnant 
of my days; and you, my Leon 

Alm. No—never—never. To my 
inconstancy and neglect—to my re- 
fusal of your company to Naples, from 
motives which I dare not think of— 
to my insensibility to all your bene- 
volent and worthy actions—to all your 
voluntary sufferings during your best 
days, for an unpremeditated ——O, with 
how much misery have I overclouded— 
of the enjoyment of how many bless- 
wgs have I deprived —my life’s me- 
ndian ! 

Countess. Blessings will yet sur- 
round you — Florestina and Moreno 
will remain ;—Florestina— your dar- 
lng daughter. 

dim. How?—~ My daughter, say 
you! By what means? 

Countess. Almaviva, on her be- 
stow your fortune —her virtues will 
merit your bounty. My son and I will 
be no impediments ; — her happiness 
willbe your consolation. But, before 
We part, let me obtain one favour; 
tell me, I conjure you, by what means 
that fatal paper, which I thought con- 
sumed with all the rest, came into 
your possession? Has [ ooking first at 
Figaro, then at Susanna] any one be- 
traved me! 

Fig, |} ehemently. | Yes; the infa- 
nous Moreno. I surprised him when 





he gave it to the Count. 


Alm, Indeed you wrong him; I 
We it to accident alone. Phi 


is morn- 
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ing, Moreno and myself, for quite 
another purpose, were examining your 
casket, when, in a slight struggle which 
ensued between us, a secret spring 
flew open, to his great astonishment. 
He a the casket broken. 

fig. His great astonishment! The 
monster, twas he who had it made at 
Paris, and sent it to the Countess. 

Alm. Can that be possible? 

Countess. It is most true. 

Alm. [Proceeding rapidly.| Some 
papers struck our sight; he was igno- 
rant of their existence; and, when I 
pressed him to inspect them, sternly 
refused. 

Countess. ’Twas he who, upon his 
friend’s death—the rash invader of 
our domestic peace—brought them 
himself from Naples, when bearer of 
your despatches to the court. 

Alm. What! the sure friend —the 
witness to his despair ? 

Countess, Fig. Sus. The same. 

Alm. QO, infernal villany! With 
what art he led me on! Now I know 
all. 

Fig. You think so. 

Alm. But let us tear away the veil 
at once. By whom were you informed 
of Florestina’s birth? 

Countess. By him. 


Leon. He told the secret too to 
me. 
Alm. QO, the traitor! and I was 


going to bestow my child on him! 
Ah, I see her coming. 
Enter Fuorestina. 

Florestina. My dearest mother! 
What do [ see? 

Alm. { Going towards the Countess. | 
Still in tears? [ Zaking herhand.| O 
cease to weep; and cursed be he who 
shall afflict you. Leon, help me to 
console your mother. 

Flo. Why, dearest Madam, you 
have been weeping. What has dis- 
tressed you ? 

Countess. Return, my Florestina, 
rour grateful thanks to Providence for 
helen saved you from the most im- 
minent of dangers. 

Alm. Alas, my Florestina! I still 
tremble at the dreadful precipice to 
which I hurried you. But, thanks to 


heaven! you will not be sacrificed to 
Moreno, that monster of hypocrisy and 
ingratitude. 

Flo. Ah, Leon! 
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Leon. My sister, he has deceived 
us all. 

Flo. His sister! 

Alm. He has made each of us the 
instrument of deception against the 
other; and you were to have been the 
recompense of all his perfidy; you, 
and my fortune. 

Fig. Half of it would be his already, 
had I not happily suspected your in- 
tentions, and placed the money with 

our Notary. I gave you his acknow- 
fehonuns. 

Alm. { Furiously.| Which the villain 
has got from me to go and take up the 
whole amount. 

Fig. O, malediction on me, if he 
has got the money! I'll run and see 
what’s to be done. If I miss him— 
take no measures till my return; I 
have important matters to communi- 
cate. [Going.| Ah! my heart mis- 
gives me—here is the Notary. 

[ Enter the Notary. | 


Signor, what have you done with the 
money I deposited in your hands? 

Notary. Paid it this moment to 
Don Moreno, upon his Excellency’s 
order. He told me that it was an in- 
heritance of his own, which your 
Lordship had received from him in 
trust. 

Alm. The scoundrel forgets nothing. 

Fig. But to tremble at an here- 
after. 

Notary. Was not the order genuine? 
Ife directed also a marriage settle- 
ment and contract to be filled up, 
which I here bring with me. 

Alm. O, thank heaven, my Flo- 
restina has escaped his grasp ! 

Fig. And the money must be got 
out of it, if possible, Second me, my 
Lord, in lulling him into profound 
security, and my life on our success. 

Notary. There is no time to con- 
cert measures, for he will instantly be 
here ; and unless you can bring him 
to declare, before good witnesses, that 
the property is really the Count’s, as 
the bills are payable to bearer, the 
case is desperate. 

Fig. I hear his footsteps! [ Throw- 
ing himself upon his knees.| Pretend to 

be discarding me. 


[ Enter MorENo, who remains near the 
door, in great astonishment. ] 


Well, it is but 


Signor Moreno too! 





one humiliation more, as 
the pardon I solicit easton. ope 
frank avowal. , 

Mor. Why! what's the ) 
I find you all’ aasembled! — 

Alm. To rid us of a worthless 
fellow. 

Mor. And the Notary! 

Notary. You see, Signor, that | 
have lost no time. Every thing con- 
spires to crown this happy day. 

Mor. [| Aside contented.| Ah, ha! 

Alm. [To Figaro.) Be brief, this 
tires me. [Moreno surveys them all 
separately with the most anxious atten- 
tion. 

Fig. | Still on his knees to the Count.) 
As subterfuge is useless, let me e’en 
finish my confession. Yes, I repeat it 
with regret, I have set myself to watch 
all Signor Moreno’s motions with the 
design of injuring him; your Excel- 
lency had not rung this morning when 
I broke in to see what was doing with 
the casket, which I found wide open. 

Mor. Certainly, to my great regret. 

Alm. [ Endeavouring in vain to re- 
struin himself.| What audacity! 

Fig. [ Supplicating, taking the 
Count’s exclamation as if applied to 
himself.| My dearest master! 

Mor. [Stepping forward and whis- 
pering the Count.| Suppress your 
anger, my dear friend, or we shall 
learn nothing. [The Count stamps. 
Moreno examines him. | 

Fig.’ Knowing also that he was 
closeted with the Countess for the pur- 
pose of destroying certain important 

apers, I prevailed upon your Excel- 
a to surprise him, in the hope— 

Mor. [ Aside, to the Count. Did 
I not tell you so? 

Alm. [ Furiously.] Will you make 
an end of this? 

Fig. Alas! I have nothing more to 
say; seeing that I have been foiled in 
all my schemes—that you have all, 
with one accord, sent for the Signor, 
and your Notary to terminate the mar- 
riage contract instantaneously. Signor 
Moreno’s happy star prevails over all 
my artifices. Best of masters—i0 
favour of twenty years of faithful 
service— 

Alm. ’Tis not for me to judge. 
[ Walking to and d fro in agitation. ) 

Fig. Signor Moreno— ; 
Mor. To me, my friend? ! d 
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not dream of owing you so many ob- 
vations. [ Raising his tone.| ‘To see 
ny happiness accelerated by the base 
utifices practised to deprive me of it! 
‘fo Leon and ee O, my 
-hildren, what a lesson: Let us eyer 
valk with candour in the paths of 
virtue. Behold how the intriguing 
hypocrite is sooner or later brought to 
shame. 

Fig. {Prostrating himself.| He is, 
indeed ! ' 

Mor. [Interceding.] For this one 
time, your Excellency— 

Alm. "Tis your entreaty ; be it so. 

Fig. Signor Moreno! To you I 
owe it—but I see the Notary is eager 
to put the last hand to the contract. 

Alm. {Impetuously.] The articles 
weknown to me. [Seating himself.) 

Mor. And to me. 

Notary. Where then is this million 
of piastres, which constitute the settle- 
ment ? 

Mor. Here, in this pocket-book. 

Notary. {Taking it Jrom Moreno, 
ad giving it to Figaro.} Signor, have 
the goodness to add the sums together, 
while 1 make the entry in due form. 

Fig. { Looking over the bills.} Ah! 


| plainly see that Signor Moreno is not 
the only generous man here present. 
0,we have no need of legal forms! 
May heaven fulfil the hopes of two 


such perfect friends. These are your 
Excellency’s bills to bearer; I know 
them well again. [Moreno betrays 
great veration.| I see it is a combat 
of generosity between Signor Moreno 
and yourself; the one bestows his for- 
tune on the bridegroom, the other 
confers it on the bride. Ah, Signor! 
‘ignor! Happy pair! How noble a 
protector! But what am I about? 
Humbly.| Wave my _ enthusiastic 
transports hurried me into any offen- 
‘we indiscretion? [All observe a pro- 
Jound silence. } 

Mor. [After watching the Count 
turing a considerable pause, at length, 
Jnding that the Count makes no reply 
0 Figaro, takes his determination.| It 
‘annot be offensive to any here, since 
1) best friend does not esteem it such ; 
, this frank avowal was wanting to 
hy perfect bliss. Yes, this property I 
‘old from him; to him I owe both 
‘appiness and fortune, and I do no 
“ore than what is strictly just in lay- 
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ing it at his lovely daughter's feet in 
signing our propitious contract. — 
| Kneels to Florestina, and holds out his 
hand to Figaro for the pocket-book. | 

Fig. [Passing it near Moreno’s 
hand, then putting it into the Count’s. | 
There, my generous master, is your 
a again. [Joyfully.| You heard 

im, gentlemen, you will be witnesses, 
should it be necessary. Now your 
Excellency will give the money to 
Signor Moreno again, if you think him 
worthy of it. 

Alm. Give it him again! [ Rising.) 
Perfidions man—go, Sir, and leave my 
house immediately! Thanks to this 
good, this faithful servant—my im- 
prudence in crediting the sanctity of 
— professions is in part repaired. 

egone—lI say begone ! 

Mor. O, my dear friend, you are 
again imposed upon. 

Leon. We are imposed upon no 
longer— your treachery is manifest. 
Go, leave a family that you have filled 
with desolation. 

Mor. Senseless boy, you shall pay 
for all! I call you to the field. 

Leon. I'll follow you. 

Alm. Leon! 

Countess. My son! 

Flo. My brother! 

Alm. Leon, I forbid you. [To 
Moreno.| You have rendered your- 
self unworthy of the honour you re- 
quire. 

Sus. No, no; there are other ways 
for mighty geniuses, like you, to leave 
the world. 

Mor. Confusion! 

Alm. [Stamping.| Are you going, 
at length, to leave us? The sight of 
you is torture tome! { Moreno about 
to depart. | 

Fig. Stay; I have not quite done 
with you. Within there—{ 1 wo officers 
rush from a closet.|—Secure him.— 
[To the notary.| You were appointed 
by that person to draw a contract of 
marriage between him and yonder 
young lady? 

Notary. I was. 

Fig. Now I can a that he has 
a wife residing at Palermo. 

Mor. This is a wicked fabrication 
to rob me of my unsullied reputation. 

Fig. Ihave damned proof of the 
veracity of my assertion, under his 
own hand and seal, together with his 
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instructions respecting the Italian 
states, and still blacker villanies. Know 
you this packet, my unsullied Signor? 
[ Giving it to the Count. | 

Mor. [ Half aside.| 
eyed valet has undone me. 

Alm. [After having read the letters. | 
‘Tis true, indeed. In a letter to an 
accomplice, after boasting of the va- 
rious sums of which he has defrauded 
me, he desires him to report to his 
wife’s friends, rumours of his having 
died at Madrid. Oh, Florestina! what 
a narrow escape thou hast had. 

Notary, [to the officers.| This de- 
mands further investigation. Lead 
him away. 


[ Exeunt Moreno, Officers, Notary, &c. 


The lynx- 


[ After a pause, the Countess approaches 
the Count. | 


Countess. That ungrateful monster’s 
deceit and villany having been dis- 
covered and punished, and your pro- 
perty restored, I shall no longer delay 
my departure from your house. 

Alm. Depart! never shall you quit 
my house. If you have erred, am I 
guiltless? Alas! was I not more 
than halfthe cause? No, Rosina, and 
with that dear appellation I resume to 
you all my early love, and banish the 


discovery of this day for ever from my 
memory. 

Countess.— [ Much affected.| My 
Lord! my Lord! this noble unlocked 
for generosity afflicts me more than al] 
your past unkindness, for it paints my 
crimes in still darker colours to my 
view. But it must not be. My deter- 
mination is irrevocably fixed ;—the 
Guilty Mother will no longer disgrace 
the noble title of Almaviva. In the 
recesses of a convent, by devoting my 
thoughts and actions to heaven, 1 trust 
at last to expiate my crimes. Your 
kindness, however, emboldens me to 
make this one request—Do not forsake 
my poor boy. 

Alm. I have already bethought of 
forwarding his happiness. Florestina, 
Leon is not your brother. 

Flo. O, heavens! can such joyful 
news be true? 

Alm. All shall be explained anon. 
I know you love Leon; the contract, 
therefore, which that villain had or- 
dered for himself shall immediately be 
filled up with your names. 

Countess. Leon, kneel and thank 
your noble benefactor; and, O, my 
children! may those follies and levities, 
the fatal rock on which your parent's 
happiness was wrecked, be carefully 
banished from your thoughts and 
actions ! 


We have taken a slight liberty with the catastrophe; for in the 
original the Countess willingly avails herself of the Count’s generosity. 


— 
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* As usual on the return of a season, and especially at the commencement of anew 
management, a variety of changes have taken place in the company. Among the 
departures, whether from choice or mandate, we principally notice Mr. Young, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Browne, Mr. Aitken, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Grimaldi, Madame Vestris, Miss 


Betts, and Miss Stephens. 


To fill these places, we have Mr. Macready, Mr. Balls, Mr. 


Vining, Mr. Parsloe, Mr. Benson Hill, Mrs. Waylett, Miss Byfeld, and Miss 5. 


Phillips. 


During the recess, the new lessee has had the theatre re-painted and decorated after the 
interior of the Théatre Francais, in Paris, and it presents a very elegant and livel} 
appearance ; if we were inclined to find fault, we should say the embellishments (silver, 
ou a buff and blue ground) are almost of too light a character for the size of the oo 
however, the general voice of the public is decidedly in their favour—and if the public 


are satisfied, that is all the manager requires. 


The orchestra has been considerably 
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Theatrical Journal.—Drury Lane. 








































det, 2.—The Merry Wives of Windsor.*—The Brigand. 
5,—The Belle’s Stratagem.t—Deaf as a Post.—The Brigand. 

7—The Wonder.{—X. Y. Z.—Masaniello. 

9—The Merry Wives of Windsor.—Le Romantic Amoureux.—Love, 

Law, and Physic. 

12—The Belle’s Stratagem.—X. Y. Z.—The Dumb Savoyard. 

14.—The Wonder.—Le Romantic Amoureux.—The Bath Road.—Brigand. 
16.—The Barber of Seville.§—Deaf as a Post.—Masaniello. 









slarged, and made more in the form of a square. Several members of the late King’s 
band have been added to it, and the admirable manner in which the overtures of the 
most celebrated masters are nightly played, alone would constitute a strong inducement 


“i or a lover of music to visit the theatre. 
ike That sterling comedian, Dowton, made his re-appearance on these boards, and was 
, received with the hearty welcome he so well deserved. His performance of Dr. Cantwell 
} Of bas long been considered exquisitely perfect. Priestly sycophancy, sanctimonious trea- 
na, chery, and rampant lust glowing beneath the mask of piety, are portrayed in a 
nanner to which no praise can be too great. Indeed, in whatever Mr. Dowton per- 
ful forms, nature speaks through him; all grimace, contortion, and mummery is discarded ; 
we forget the actor, and behold only the man: and yet to the shame of the directors of 
on. the theatres, this invaluable actor, who, from his great age, cannot long add to our 
act, “harmless pleasures,” has been compelled ‘to skirr the country round’”’ for en- 
or- gagements. 
De In the opera Miss Byfeld played Elvira. She has a fine bell-toned voice, but 


wng this evening very much out of tune. 
* Our readers are well aware that Shakspeare wrote this comedy to please Queen 


unk Elizabeth, who was anxious ‘* to see the fat man in love.’’ Dr. Johnson observes that 
my aman does not write with great facility to the ideas of another, and that love was not 
= in Falstaff’s nature. Shakspeare has, however, out of his gross vanity, his avarice, and 
hts his cunning, contrived something much more humorous than love in Falstaff, for he has 
ily wade him fancy Mrs, Ford in love with him. Dowten is acknowledged to be the 
and best representative of the jovial knight extant. He utters the jests with true relish, for 
their salt and the humour loses noue of its richness. Mr. Benson Hill, from the 
he English Opera House, played Dr. Caius with characteristic humour; he will be found a 
weful performer. 
ty. It has been the fashion of late years to assign The Merry Wives to singers, and 
amost absurd fashion it is. Miss Byfeld represented Mrs. Ford, and a Miss Pearson 
Mrs. Page. The latter sung the introduced airs in a chaste and unambitious style. 
Her acting was respectable. 

+ Letitia Hardy, Mrs. Waylett; Doricourt, Mr. Wallack; + Flutter, Mr. Balls. We 
ilways thought the lady’s forte lay in chambermaids and hoydens; and we fear she 
must feel assured that the performance of genteel comedy will not add to her fame. 
Her assumption of the idiot was the most felicitous effort. She was well received. 
Mr. Wallack exhibited little of that airy gaiety and refinement of manners and deport- 
ment which we are told throughout the play Dorincourt is noted for. He was a mere 
‘tage gentleman, a sort of being very distinct from the model it professes to copy. The 
mad scene was too farcical; it reminded us of Reeves’s Scout. Balls has plenty of 

hi wwacity, but his words do not come “ trippingly off the tougue” enough for light 
the comedy. T he other characters were well cast. The house was crowded. 

Mr. a: Don Felix, Mr. Wallack, who hit off his jealous anxieties with much effect. 
iss iolante, Miss Chester. This lady is peculiarly adapted by nature for the heroines of 
Mr. ‘omedy, there being so much in her appearance to justify the extraordinary sway our 
Ss. et 80 frequently made to hold over the actions of their lovers. The house was 

eu hiled, 

the ) A Miss S. Phillips appeared as Rosina, and a Mr. Latham as Figaro. The lady is 
ely of Jewish origin, and extremely young; her voice is remarkably sweet and delicate, and 
ver, ber articulation clear, just, and expressive. She was much applauded. Mr. Latham is a 
re ; nest valuable addition, both as a singer and actor. He played the lively barber with 
blic much spirit; and sung the English words adapted to “ Largo al Factotum’’ in a rattling 
bly vial style, that drew forth unanimous applause. The opera was got up with great care 
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Theatrical Journal. — Covent Garden. 


18.—Virginius.*—Ballet.—Der Freischatz. 
19.—Cure for the Heart Ache.—Beggar’s Opera.t—Dumb Savoyard. 
21.—Hamlet.{—Comfortable Lodgings.—Dumb Savoyard. 
23.—Barber of Seville-—Deaf as a Post.—Masaniello. 
25.—Virginius.—The Brigand. 

26.—School for Scandal.s—Marriage of Figaro. 








COVENT G4RI EN. 


Oct. 4.—Romeo and Juliet.||—Black Eyed Susan. 
6.—Venice Preserved.—Black Eyed Susan. 
8.—The Gamester.—Black Eyed Susan. 
11.—Romeo and Juliet.—Black Eyed Susan. 
13.—Grecian Daughter.—Teddy the Tiler.—Black Eyed Susan. 
15.—Venice Preserved.—Black Eyed Susan. 
16.—The Duenna.§—Black Eyed Susan. 








and attention. Mr. T. Cooke represented the Count, Mr. Bedford Basil, &c. The house 
was quite full at half price. 
* Macready, the most impassioned and enthusiastic of tragedians, re-appeared on the 


London boards this evening, and was greeted with loud and continued applause. The — 


actor has so identified himself with the character of Virginius, that our praise would be 
useless. It is in truth a most masterly exhibition. Mr. Wallack obtained two distinct 
rounds of applause for his manly and fervid defence of Virginia. The pit was crowded, 
and the boxes well filled. 

' In the opera, Sinclair played the Captain, Miss Byfeld Lucy, and Miss Pearsoa 
Polly. 

{ We cannot speak favourably of Mr. Macready’s Hamlet. He was for ever in ex- 
tremes ; ‘ either raving mad or stupidly serene.’’ At one moment a sentence was bolted 
out with a rapidity of utterance Mathews might have envied, and the following one 
muttered in a tone of familiarity scarcely audible. Mr. Macready is anxious to be 
thought an original actor ; but from sueh originality, good Lord deliver us! Mrs. Waylett 
was the Ophelia, and warbled her melancholy strains with feeling. 

§ We have only time to observe, that the very admirable manner in which the comedy 
was cast, was fully appreciated by the public, for the theatre was crowded to the ceiling. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Farren; Sir Oliver Surface, Mr. Dowton; Joseph Surface, Mr. 
Macready; Charles Surface, Mr. Wallack; Sir Benjamin, Mr. Harley; Trip, Mr. Balls ; 
Lady Teazle, Miss Chester; Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Glover; Maria, Miss Mordaunt. 
Macready's Joseph Surface, though rather stiff, was extremely plausible. 

|| Opened for the season. Miss Fanny Kemble’s reception was most enthusiastic. The 
whole of the occupants of the pit rose and waved their hats, &c. This young lady's 
career in the provinces was not so successful as was anticipated, but by no means 50 bad 
as some of the papers have reported it. In Dublin, after the first few nights, she played 
to empty benches; but at Liverpool, Manchester, Bath, and Edinburgh, she drew some 
excellent houses. Mrs. Gibbs represented the nurse, and very successfully. In the 
afterpiece, Miss H. Cawse played Susan to T. P. Cooke’s William. 

{{ Clara, by Miss Romer, ‘‘ being her first appearance on any stage.” This young lady s 
personal qualifications are considerable, end her voice is clear, rich, and pleasing 1 the 


highest degree. Carlos, Mr. Wilson,—a very great acquisition. His voice is # tenor of 


a very fine quality, and his management of it proves bim to be acquainted with the 
elements of his profession, His emphasis was also extremely correct and pleasing, 
especially in that delightful air “Had I a heart for.”’ We regret, however, ger 
introduced some stuff called Love, Love, in the place of that exquisitely eloquent 4 F 
beautifal confession of a lover, ‘‘ Oh, had my love ne’er smiled on me.” We understan 
that Mr. Wilson is a native of Edinburgh, and originally a compositor; but badness 
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Theatrical Journal.— Covent Garden. 


det, 18.—Isabella.—The Blue Anchor.* 
90,—The Jew of Arragon.t—The Blue Anchor. 
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of sight compelling him to relinquish that employment, he became Kirk precentor; and 
having obtained some praise for the manner in which he sung the music of the church of 
Scotland, he placed himself under signor Crevelli, and shortly afterwards made a successful 
jebit at the Edinburgh Theatre. Mrs. Gibbs excited much laughter as the Duenna. 
Keeley’s « cunning little Isaac ’’ was not a hit. 

* Harry Bluff, petty officer of a revenue cutter, Mr. T. P. Cooke, (with a song and 
hompipe.) Tom Bowline, {an old seaman retired from service) Mr. Bartley. Jerry 
(rape, a slopseller, Mr. Keeley. Sam Tipple, landlord of the Blue Anchor, Mr. 
Blanchard, Junk, Mr.Horrebow. Scuttle, Mr. Evans, Shark, owner of a smuggling 
sossel, in trade as fisherman, Mr. Farley. Gunnel, Mr. Henry. Ruilock, Mr. Fuller. 
Block, Mr. Miller. Lieutenant, Mr. Irwin. Humphrey, Mr. Addison. Thornback, 
\r. Turnour. Bessey Bowline and Sally Bowline, (Tom Bowline’s daughters,) Mrs. 
Keeley and Miss Vials. Mrs. Tipple, landlady of the Blue Anchor, Mrs, Tayleure. 
Kitty Crawfish, Mrs. Daly. A drama, by Pocock, abounding in sailors, smugglers, 
sombats, nautical phrases, &c. There was plenty of busile, and little plot. The last 
wene, representing the open sea, was well contrived. 

+ Alphonso, King of Arragon, Mr. Warde. Garcia, Mr. G. Bennett. Alvaro, 
Vr. Diddear. Xavier, the Jew of Arragon, Mr.C. Kemble. Manrique, Mr. Abbott. 
Secretary to Xavier, Mr. F. Matthews. Reuben, Mr. Egerton. Lopez, Mr. Baker. 
first Lord, Mr. Irwin. Second Lord, Mr. Henry. Messenger, Mr. Holl. Attendant, 
Mr. Heath. Isabella, Princess of Castile, Miss E. Tree. Jewess, Miss Phillips. Rachael, 
Xavier's Daughter, Miss Fanny Kemble. _In the opening scenes we are informed that 
Alphonso has passed an edict, compelling the Jews to pay 509,000 crowns towards the 
expenses attending the solemnization of his marriage with the l’rincess Isabella. Xavier, 
i wealthy Jew, and who pogsesses a great influence over his tribe from being a de- 
endant of the kings of Judea, obtains an interview with the king, and intreats him to 
reall the edict. The king contemptuously refuses, but observes that he has a daughter 
“voiced for fair, who might do much.’’ Xavier ponders on this remark, and at once 
conceives the idea of placing Rachael on the throne of Arragon, and making ‘‘ Saragossa a 
new Jerusalem.” Act 2. Xavier communicates his ambitious views to his daughter, who 
ieclares that she has long loved the king, from having once seen him pass before her 
window, and she resolves to lose no time in ensnaring Alphonso’s heart. Alphonso, 
eading his betrothed bride, with a large party of nobles, to the cathedral, is met by 
Rachael, who, kneeling, supplicates the recall of the edict: the king remains firm, and 
orders the procession to move on. Rachael then throws aside her outer garment, and 
appears most gorgeously attired as an eastern princess. The king is fascinated, we 
know not whether by the charms or the dress of the Jewess,—takes the fair petitioner 
vy the hand, and leaves the princess to the care of one of the attendant noblemen. 
Act 3. We are informed by Garcia and Alvaro, two malcontent noblemen, that the king 
shortly intends marrying Rachael, and that the princess Isabella is banished the court. 
This lady throws herself on Garcia’s protection, who excites the people against the king : 
ind Alphonso’s troops being far from the capital, Rachael's life is in danger; but her 
ather contrives to obtain possession of Isabella, whom he keeps as a hostage. The king, 
vho appears to have recovered his senses, is heartily ashamed of his past conduct, and, to 
please his loving subjects, banishes the Jews for ever from his kingdom, allowing them 
three days to depart. Act 4. Rachael contrives to see Alphonso, and, by her artful 
tloquence, resumes her influence over his fickle heart. He promises to revoke his late 
‘entence against her people, and make her his bride, when the approach of the malcontent 
ords shakes his purpose; but, at the same instant, his long wished-for troops arrive, 
having been brought home through the contrivance of Xavier. Alphonso then invests 
Rachael with supreme power, appointing Xavier his prime minister, and banishes Garcia 
ind the other lords. Act 5, Garcia and the discontented lords contrive the escape of 
lsabella from Xavier's house, and determine on a general massacre of the Jews in Sara- 
esa: they take advantage of the king’s absence on a hunting party to effect their 
Purpose. Xavier had this day appointed a meeting of his people in the synagogue, to 
wold a solemn feast, and here we find Rachael awaiting his presence. Xavier enters, 
the high priest’s robes, and tells his daughter she must prepare for death, and 

vises her to swallow poison rather than wait to be tamely butchered. Rachael 

Wallows the proffered poison, and dies in her father’s arms. The conspiring lords 

















316 Theatrical Journal.—Haymarket. 


Oct. 22.—The Gamester.—The Blue Anchor. 
°3.—The Duenna.—-The Blue Anchor. 
25.—The Grecian Daughter.—Teddy the Tiler.—The Blue Anchor, 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Sept. 28.—The Barber of Seville——The Sultan.—Spring and Autumn. 
29.—Ambition.—Separation and Reparation.—’T would Puzzle a Conjuror. 
Oct. 1.—Speed the Plough.—A Roland for an Oliver.—John of Paris. 
2.—Popping the Question.— Marriage of Figaro.—Charles the Twelfth. 


4.—The Goldsmith.— The Cabinet.—Separation and Reparation.—The 
Happiest Day of my Life. 


5.—Popping the Question.—Barber of Seville.-—Sultan.—Tribulation. 
6.—A Husband at Sight.—The School for Scandal.—The First of April. 
7.—Force of Nature.—Lionel and Clarissa.—Youth, Love, and Folly. 
8.—Ambition.—Separation and Reparation.—Killing no Murder. 


9.—The Scape Goat.—The Barber of Seville-—A Roland for an Oliver,— 
Spring and Autumn. 


11.—Lionel and Clarissa.—The Sultan.—Speed the Plough. 
12.—Rob Roy.*—A Roland for an Oliver.—Paul Pry. 





—— 





rush in, and Xavier stabs himself and dies. Alphonso then rushes in, and falls on the 
bodies ; but whether he also gave up the ghost we cannot say, as the disapprobation was 
so great, that all that passed after Xavier’s death was inaudible. 

The public having judged so summarily of Mr. Wade’s tragedy, little remains for us 
to say on the subject. The glaring faults were, that there was nothing in the incidents 
and dialogue “‘ that came home to the bosoms and business of men.’’ All the characters 
were drawn so cold, selfish, and artificial, that they excited not the smallest degree of 
sympathy. We had plenty of plots and counter-plots ; but the failure of the former and 
the success of the latter excited neither joy nor regret. Xavier, who figures away in 
almost every scene, is, perhaps, the most unfortunate character the author could have 
selected for his hero. He is ambitious; but his ambition is without dignity, and dis- 
figured by petty cruelties: and although he declaimed much on the antiquity of his race, 
and the fallen condition of his people, there was such a want of fire in his sentiments 
that he could nof even excite applause from the descendants of Israel, though the theatre 
was thronged with them. 

We must candidly avow that Mr. C. Kemble was by no means calculated to give effect 
to the part of Xavier. As the representative of a distracted lover, or an agonized husband, 
he is inimitable; but when he has to deliver long and many declamatory speeches, his 
voice becomes cracked, hoarse, and inaudible, and, consequently, unable to do justice to 
the author. Young might have made something of Xavier; not that he would have 
saved the play. 

Though the Jew is so unfortunately drawn, the daughter is much worse, she being not 
a jot more amiable than her father. She says she loves the king, and yet entreats him 
to forfeit his honour and endanger his life. This character being unredeemed by one 
trait of nature or passion, rendered all Miss Kemble’s exertions unavailing. We think it 
was most ill-advised she should have appeared in it for her first original part, as she 
gained no applause throughout the evening. The remaining characters do not require 4 
notice. The tragedy was got up with great splendour; the scenery was extremely beau- 
tiful, and the dresses highly elegant. Charles Kemble’s was particularly handsome. 
The house was crowded to suffocation. 

* Rob Roy, Mr. Mude; Diana Vernon, Miss Paton. 
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Minor Theatres. 317 








det. 13.—The Foundling of the Forest.—Separation and Reparation.—The Green 


Eyed Monster. 
14.—Guy Mannering.*—Inkle and Yarico. 





MINOR THEATRES. 
SURREY.—The Devil’s Walk, or, Pluto in London ; founded on the poem bearing 


the above title. 

1) the first scene we are favoured with a view of the infernal regions, where we find 
Pluto, wearied with the monotony of hell, resolving to visit London. He arrives in that 
best of all possible cities, hires a valet and cottage ornée in St. John’s Wood, falls in love 
with an apothecary’s ward, goes to a gaming table, is stript of all his money, and 
~oncludes the first part of his adventures with getting drunk at Vauxhall, and being 
ken up by the new police. Pluto is then committed and sent to prison, and obliged 
summon Zamiel and Mephistophiles to bail him. He then ascertains that his 
mistress is in love with another, a dramatist, who has a play shortly coming out. Pluto, 
‘n the hopes of supplanting his rival, resolves to turn dramatist himself, but his play is 
damned. Finally, the devil, after having been cheated, laughed at, and gulled by all 
parties, retires discomfited to his own kingdom, declaring that in villany and artifice he 
's amere novice compared with the inhabitants of London. 

This extravaganza possesses some happy strokes of satire and humour, but Mr. 
Moncrieff writes too much and too fast to write well; and he is by no means scrupulous 
about borrowing from other writers to supply his own deficiency. The piece, however, 
willhave along run. Pluto was played by Mr. J. Russel, a very excellent musician, 
and an actor possessing much varied talent. He had a most laborious character to 
wustain, and he played it admirably, gave the dialogue with much sarcastic humour, and 
sung an infinite number of airs with much correctness. Miss Somerville also sung very 
pleasingly; she is daily improving as an actress. That lively pretty girl, Miss Vincent, 
must not be forgotten; she enacted a cunning chambermaid, who outwits the devil very 
cleverly. The music was arranged by Blewitt. 

Mr. Elliston has been extremely ill, but is now fast recovering. 

WEST LONDON. — Various novelties have been produced here during the month. 
First Impressions, an opera, the music composed by Bochsa, has met with much success. 
Mr.Goldsmith, who appeared last season at Drury Lane for a few nights, excites great 
applause nightly by his felicitous imitations of a pig, duck, turkey, &c., in a slight 
sketch called The Servant of All Work. Madame Vestris is engaged. 

COBURG.—The Libertine of Poland.—We hate attending this theatre now, for it is 
painful to witness the exertions of a man of genius like Mr. Serle so utterly thrown away. 

ADELPHI.—This theatre has been newly decorated and painted, and in a manner 
equally creditable to the taste of the artist and the liberality of the managers. The 
first novelty was The Black Vulture, or the Wheel of Death. Octolar, a slave, is con- 
demned to toil at the wheel of death for having attempted his master’s life. Sinking 
under his task, he invokes the Spirit of Evil to aid him, who appears in the likeness of 
a1 enormous vulture, and agrees that Octolar shall change forms with his wounded 
master, After having run the usual career of crime, Octolar is carried off by the before- 
mentioned vulture. The story is silly enough, ‘but some of the scenes are astonishingly 
well-managed. The last scene produced a very powerful effect. Yates played the 
‘lave in the early scenes with great feeling, and O. Smith cut a most extraordinary 
igure with his plumage and beak. 

A Mr. Downe, from York, who played Sir Peter Teazle some seasons ago at Drury 
Lane, displayed a genuine brogue, and some humour, as an Irish attendant. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliams sung some pretty airs, composed by Rodwell, and the whole gave great 
satisfaction to a crowded house. 


The Wreck Ashore, a drama founded on one of the tales in The O’ Hara F. amily must 
be noticed next month. 





. The last night of the season, for the benefit of Miss Paton, who played Lucy 
ertram and Yarico. The season has been highly successful. Mr. Kean’s engage- 
_ proved extremely advantageous to the treasury, and Miss Paton has drawn some 
*ell-filled houses The novelties were as follow. Conjectures, an interlude, by 


isle Separation and Reparation, a farce, by Morton. The Force of Nature, a two- 
rama.— 


oY Miss Bow 


A Husband at Sight, a farce, by Buckstone.—The First of April, a farce, 
den.— Marie Mignot ; a three-act drama, by Mahew. 
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INSCRIPTION * 
ON THE TOMB OF MRS. JORDAN 


At St. Cloud. 





M. S. 
DOROTHEA JORDAN, 


QUHZ PER MULTOS ANNOS 
LONDINI INQUE ALIIS 
BRITANNIZ URBIBUS 

SCENAM EGREGIE ORNAVIT, 
LEPORE COMICO, 
VOCIS SUAVITATE. 

PUELLARUM HILARIUM 
ALTERIUSQUE SEXUS 

MORIBUS HABITU IMITANDIS 

NULLI SECUNDA; 
AD EXERCENDAM EAM 
QUA TAM FELICITER 
VERSATA EST ARTEM, 
UT RES EGENORUM 
ADVERSAS SUBLEVARET 
NEMO PROMPTIOR; 
EVITA EXIIT 
3° NONAS JULH, 1816. 
ANNOS NATA. 50. 
MEMENTOTE! 


LUGETE! 


— 





* Translation—Sacred to the Memory of Dorothea Jordan, who for many years, 
in London and other cities of Great Britain, eminently adorned the stage with 
comic elegance and sweetness of voice. Second to none in imitating the manners of 
mirthful girls, and of the other sex, in its own dress, she so practised that art In 
which she was so happily skilled, that no one relieved the misfortunes of the o 
tressed with greater readiness. She departed this life, on the 5th of July, 1816, 
in the Fiftieth Year of her age. Remember, and lament! 
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MR. C. KEMBLE AND MR. WESTMACOTT. 


Few things have excited a greater sensation in the theatrical world, 
‘0 borrow the newspaper phrase,) than the severe drubbing which 
\r. Kemble has inflicted upon the reputed editor of The Age. On 
Saturday evening, the 16th ult., as Mr. Westmacott was leaving 
he second circle, he was met by Mr. Kemble, armed with a large 
tick, with which he repeatedly struck Mr. Westmacott, exclaiming, 
“[ will teach you to call a daughter of mine a .’ Mr. Kemble 
son after retired ; and Mr. Westmacott was led out of the theatre. 


On Monday morning, Mr. Kemble attended at Bow-street office, to ascertain if 
wy charge would be made against him by Mr. Westmacott. Mr. Halls replied in 
the negative. In the course of the day, Mr. Thomas informed Mr. Halls, that Mr. 
Westmacott was unable to attend, and the case could not, therefore, be brought for- 
yard that day. Mr. Halls then inquired why Mr. Thomas did not take Mr. Kemble 
into custody when he saw the assault committed? Mr. Thomas replied, that when 
the audience became aequainted with the persons of Mr. Westmacott and Mr. 
Kemble, a general hooting took place, and a disposition was evinced by many gen- 
emen present, to follow up the assault upon Mr. Westmacott. After having 
prevented Mr. Kemble from assaulting him further, he was engaged in begging 
those present to keep the peace, and seeing that no further injury was done to Mr. 
Westmacott. Whilst so engaged, and the whole affair was the work of a moment, 
Mr. Kemble, without saying anything, walked away to the green-room. Mr. 
Westmacott asked him then to take his arm; but this he refused to do, noticing 
that the audience manifested strong feelings of dislike to Mr. Westmacott. The 
latter then charged him with acting unfairly, and told him at his peril to go and take 
Mr. Kemble into custody, and convey him to Bow-street. He accordingly went to 
Mr. Kemble, in the green-room, and told him what had been said. Mr. Kemble 
wid he would go cheerfully to Bow-street, and accordingly walked with him to the 
ofice. Mr. Westmacott. has published a statement of the affair, in which he 
ays:—“ I can make oath that I have never either written or sanctioned the pub- 
lication of one line respecting Miss Fanny Kemble which I cannot honourably 
defend, and would not cheerfully avow: the assertion of my applying any oppro- 
brious epithet to her is a gross falsehood.”—-On Monday forenoon, Mr. Kemble 
received a notice from Mr. Westmacott’s solicitor, of his intention to commence an 
action for the assault. The word “ Doxies,” in the following doggrel lines, is said to 
have occasioned the assault, 

While these cohorts fill their trenches, 
Your defence lies on two wenches; 
Black-ey’d Susan—Black-ey’d Fanny— 
What can they against so many ? 

If of the two the town must choose one, 
Who d’ye think will care for Susan ? 
And, tho’ I love her, never can I 

Dote alone on Tragic Fanny. 

Pr’ythee change, then, Charley Kemble, 
If you don’t, you well may tremble. 
Soon you'll find your two pet doxies 
Will leave you nought but “‘ empty boxes.” 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PP PL PL PE BAO? 


NOTTINGHAM. — This place of 
“musement opened on the 2d _ instant, 
with a part of the company only, the other 
portion of it remaining in Chesterfield, 
owing to the races there, and our fair fall- 
Hg in the same week. To compensate 
lor this lamentable deficiency, the mana- 
ger had engaged Miss Foote, who proved 
eminently attractive. On Monday, the 
lth, we were presented with Paul Pry, 


and the Boarding House, being for the 
benefit of Mr. James Robertson, formerly 
manager of the circuit, and a man univer- 
sally beloved and respected. The house 
was filled in every part, and the old gen- 
tleman went through the arduous duties 
he had imposed upon himself with spirit 
and effect. We have since had Mr. Sapio 
for four nights, but he has not been attrac- 
tive. The company still remains good, 
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though several changes have taken place 
in it since we saw it last; and those, we 
are sorry to say, have not been for the 
better; there is yet a great deal of talent 
remaining; though, in our simple judg- 
ment, it is badly disposed of. The ma- 
nager does not consult his interest, by 
allowing so superior an actress as Miss 
Cleaver to play second to Miss Foote; or, 
indeed, to any other “star” of the like 
magnitude. Miss Cleaver’s figure is re- 
markably well-proportioned; her coun- 
tenance pleasing and intelligent; her 
demeanour modest and unaffected. 

BRISTOL.—Our fair season, as it is 
usually called, terminated on Friday 
evening, when Mr. Kean, who had been 
fulfilling an engagement of five nights, 
took his final leave of a Bristol audience. 
In the course of his speech he observed— 
“ The profession of an actor is one of the 
most difficult in the world—the ladder by 
which he ascends is so broken and so shat- 
tered, that few are able to ascend beyond 
the second or third step. Envy, malice, 
and falsehood, are the powerful streams 
against which he has to contend, and he 
who can successfully oppose these is the 
only one likely to arrive at the summit of 
his profession.” 

NEWCASTLE.—After a series of re- 
gular criticisms penned by me for the 
second volume of your Magazine, upon 
the performances at this theatre during the 
last twelve months, my present one brings 
me to the termination of further notice of 
Mr. Nicholson and his company, whose 
career of connexion with this stage, after 
twice three years’ leases, was brought to a 
close on the evening of Friday, Oct. 15th, 
a consummation, so long and so devoutly 
wished for, being thus accemplished. 

My last transmitted account brought up 
the record to the notice of Miss Phillips in 
the beginning of July; and for an entire 
month after her departure these boards 
were occupied uninterruptedly, almost five 
nights a week, by four-footed animals, 
dogs and an elephant. The former, with 
Mr. Coney, played nine nights to very 
wretched houses in The Dog of Montargis, 
The Knights of the Cross, Scc., and after va- 
rious delays, her majesty the Royal Ele- 
phant arrived on foot from Edinburgh, and 
opened in the piece of The Fire Fiend, 
on Wednesday, August 25th. Her en- 
gagement was extended to a dozen nights, 
and drew on an average very ‘respectable 
receipts of 50/., 60/., and 701. nightly, 
including two bespeaks and full houses. 
The Newcastle folks were however, and I 
am happy to say are, far from falling into 
any thing like raptures with the exhibi- 
tions of the ugly brute; and had her bills 
not been powerfully strengthened by the 
attractions of Yates, with his excellent 
imitations of many actors, in Sylvester 





Provincial Intelligence. 


Daggerwood, Lofty Projects, and 
Walker, and ae by his pe ara 
mime performers in two harlequinades 
Gammer Gurton, or the Magic Needle, and 
The Golden Dream, or Harlequin’ s Harves{ 
I am led to suspect she would have made 
but poorly out by her visit to this town. 

Vestris, _ encouraged by her successful 
former visit previous to Christmas, re- 
turned with her “nods and wreathed 
smiles,”’ for three nights, on the 9ti, 10th 
and 11th of September, in Kate O’Brien, 
Apollo, Justine, Elizabeth the beautiful, 
and Don Giovanni. Her customary suc- 
cess attended her steps, and the treasurer’s 
box told the result; a remark, which how- 
ever cannot be applied to Miss Graddon, 
alias Mrs. Gibbs, who was her immediate 
successor, and appeared in Diana Vernon, 
Miss Arlington, Zelinda, Eudiga Brook, 
Polly, Maria, and Apollo; nor to Miss 
Hughes, still more recently, in Rosetta, 
Margaretta, Clara, Zelinda, and Rosina. 
These ladies, unsupported, failed to secure 
a single comfortable house. The wretched 
remains of a still more wretched stock 
company were, fora few nights, thrown on 
their own resources, and endeavoured for 
various ticket benefits to eke out their 
miserable season. 

Ducrow, on his road to Edinburgh, 
without his horses, took the theatre en- 
tirely on his own footing, for four nights 
last week, commencing on Monday, Oct. 
llth, and repeating on each evening his 
series of “‘ Classical and Historical Repre- 
sentations, entitled Raphael’s Dream, or 
the Mummy and Study of Living Pictures.” 
Ducrow’s entire arrangement gave great 
satisfaction, and was very successful. 

In conclusion, the farewell benefit of 
the manager and his daughters was an- 
nounced for Friday, October 15th, and 
the pieces selected were The Two Friends, 
The Married Bachelor, and The Lady and 
the Devil; in none of which was Mr. 
Nicholson announced, being absent, as 
gentlemen in almost any sphere of life are 
sometimes obliged to be; but when the 
curtain ought to have been drawn up, 
and when people had bought tickets and 
paid their money, an apology was offered ; 
the house was seized by bailiffs,—all was 
in debt,—riot and confusion behind the 
scenes,—the audience was dismissed,—and 
the doors closed, not again to be opened 
for the admission of an audience until the 
arrival, at Christmas, of the new manager 
Mr. Penley, and his new mo p 


BIRMINGHAM. Mr. Young made 
his first appearance here for seven yea" 
last week. He played Zanga, — 
Lear, Sir Pertinax, and Benedict e 
benefit; in the latter character he too “ 
final leave of the Birmingham public.. The 
house was crowded. 
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